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tained to the corey of majority. In this audacity 
of assumption he was unblushingly supported by his 
third born son; a man to whom no language could | 





render justice. Every species of intimidation was 
unsuccessfully adopted ; every lure held out in vain. 
Clara was too well assured of her duty to be deter- | 
red from its fulfilment, and Charles too conscious 
Ene he retired to the solitude of his own apart-| of his own rights to be longer detained in vassalage. 


THE BIRTH-DAY PROPHECY. 
A TALE OF DOMESTIC LIVE. 
(Continued. ) 





ment, Charles had resolved not to unfold to any one} They derided his pretensions to the climax of abu- | 


his nocturnal interview ; he dreaded alike the anxi- | siveness ; they applied every epithet of contempt 
ous solicitude of his mother and the irrelevant im-| which their limited English would allow, to the 
pertinence of rustic inquisitiveness. But he epeodi-| mind and the person of Charles ; but his fiery spirit 
ly determined to depart from his present abode, and! was aroused, not affrighted by their maledictions ; | 
seek the cultivation of his imtellect in the halls of} their scornful allusions to his father brought down 
learning ; the more especially, as the counsel of the} upon them the burning eloquence of an exasperated 
stranger coalesced with his own long suppressed de-/ son ; and he bade his oppressors a parting defiance, 
sire. Mrs. Elwyn, ever anxious for the welfare of) which, even they confessed, they would not wish 
her son, rejoiced at the prospect which his sanguine) to hear again. Clara unfalteringly maintained the 
spirit displayed, and gladly prepared to encounter | dignity of her character amid the silent invective, 
all the difficulties, and vanquish the impediments and retired with her son from the storm of conten- 
which might intervene in his pathway to honour. | tion, more grieved at the hardened depravity of an 
« You have been too long subjected, my son, to) avaricious nature than offended by the undeserved 
the cruel usurpation and unjust authority of my fa-| obloquy which had been showered upon her. 
ther; but, alone and unprotected, I know not whi-|| Gathering the few relics of the part which yet 
ther to flee from the immitigable exactions and ma- I remained, she left the house of her father without 
levolent caprices of those, who deem their cruelty) a tear of regret. They coldly bade the destitute 
exculpated, because their power is over us. I shud-! farewell, and retired to riot on the spoils of the wi- 
der while I recall the accidents to which you have) dow. The familiar scenes of her earlier days dis- 
been exposed, the toil you have endured, the viru-| appeared ; the house of her birth and her desolate 
lent language, the epithets of scorn which bave been| widowhood vanished in the distance ; she looked at 
lavished upon my only son, and the slavery under} Charles, and felt happy once more, that her affec- 
which he has been crushed for these years of sor-| tions could flow forth unrestrained by unkindness. 
row ; but I remember that you have bravely borne) She looked forward to the prospects of her son, 
adversity, that you have been faithful when none) with the blessed confidence of one who is ready to 
could mark you, that you have been charitable when| labour, and suffer, for a beloved object, with a cheer- 
your beneficence lacked adequate means, and that,| fulness that never repines, and a strength that never 
in the house of your oppressor, you have accomplish-| falters ; and, as the sinuosities of the river-road shut 
ed all that was imposed upon your wearied exer-| out the scenes of her childhood from her view, she 
tions with a cheerful alacrity, though your number-! rejoiced to think, that Charles might tread them 
less wrongs were written in burning characters for hereafter, when none would dare to cast on him an 
a living remembrance ; and I cannot believe that, evil eye. 
though we go forth unpatronized and poor, our cause} Their destination was the beautiful village of 
will remain unespoused, or our labours unaided ; for,| Monson, for there a classical school existed, and 
though you will often hear the belief derided by the || there Charles hoped to acquire that knowledge, af- 
vain sceptic, and the bold-browed infidel, yet there! |ter which his aspiring mind had thirsted. 
is an overlooking and beneficent, and all- command- | Their journey thither was along a road the most 
ing Power, who will not suffer the wrongs of the romantic and commanding; for no inconsiderable 
fatherless to pass away unexpiated, nor the widow’s| distance it followed the w indings of the Chicasee, 
son toneed. The time will come when this house which here flowed over pellucid pebbles and through | 
will echo the sound of strange voices, when fear-|| verdant meadows, and there dashed furiously on 
fulness will seize on the detrauder, when the evil | rugged precipices, foaming along its rapid way. No 
scorner shall receive his recompense. Therefore, scenes in the county of Worcester are more lovely | 
cherish not criminating thoughts, nor indulge in idle and picturesque than the silent lapse of the river, at 
reproaches; the one would ill beseem your charac- | the base of a mountain, whose shadow rests on the 
ter; the other would meet with mockery from those ‘silv ery current ; and over the rocks of Palmer, where 
who glory in their ill-gotten riches. Let us leave | the sunbow gleams amid the misty darkness, and 
inquietness, trust in Providence, and abide its con-) the flower smiles from the hill-side on the turbulent 
fiding awards !”” ] fury of the waters which rush below. Ever vividly 
The long deferred avowal of Clara’s resolution, | alive to the sweet and exciting influences of nature, 
led to one of those tumultuous scenes, which, for) Charles soon half forgot the sorrows he had borne, 
humanity’s sake, I trust are unfrequent in the dwell-| in the beauties of the scenery which he beheld, and 
ings of men. Not content with his illegal appropria- || enthusiastic anticipations of his success, in the great 
tion of his only means of sustenance, the grasping) world upon which he was entering; and Mrs. El- 
executor deemed the service of Elwyn’s son his) wyn wisely forebore, by any a llusion, to diminish the 
rightful prerogative ; and he boisterously maintained | felicity which glowed in the besom of her son, 
that his authority extended to the sole and exclusive | restrain the boundings of his free spirit by at 
bestowment of the person of Charles until he at-'\ of reserve and caution—she well knew the contex- 





I ture of his mind; she knew that he was the vassal 


|of the deepest feelings, that his generous mind was 
‘nicely poised between the highest enjoyment and 
ithe keenest misery, and that a feather could turn the 
, balance in amoment. She was persuaded that the 
| utmost wisdom was requisite to manage such a mind, 
|and she felt all the responsibility of the burden which 
devolved upon her. Charles had, hitherto, been al 
most a solitary boy, hulding unfrequent intercourse 
}with his fellows, and brief communion even with 
his parent; therefore, he had become ardent, and 
|sensitive, and irritable, and antisocial, though full 
|of the finest affections, and the noblest principles of 
bumanity. Mrs. Elwyn looked upon him with an 
idolizing eye, but she was very far from beholding 
a faultless child; yet his very faults flowed from 
such an excess of all that adorns the character of 
men, that she was compelled alike to admire and 
fear, to lament and love. 

The travellers reached Monson at the close of the 
day, and all their necessary arrangements were soon 
concluded. Mrs. Elwyn furnished a small house, 
to which a garden was attached, with the relics of 
her once beautiful furniture ; and Charles was re 
gularly entered as a scholar at the academy. This 
to him was an hour of pride; a time of gratulation 
and anticipated honour, for he never complained of 
study, with which he was never wearied, and his 
ambition of excelling was equal to his desire that 
his mother should reap her reward in bis rapid im 
provement. Monson was a quiet place, a small 
Massachusetts village, infected, like all New-Eng 
land villages, by the inveterate rage of insatiable 
curiosity, which left nothing undiscovered which 
was to be known, and nothing unspoken that was 
capable of misrepresentation, but otherwise an agree 
able residence to all who love study or seek retire 
ment. Here, beyond the mischief of malevolent 
beings, in the free exertion of her mental and cor 
poreal powers, Mrs. Elwyn once more became the 
active mistress of her own household, patiently sub 
mitting to labour and privation for the good of a be 
loved object, and enjoying the comfort and happi 
j/ness which her situation afforded, unexposed to the 
'splenetic scrutiny of the cold-hearted and severe ; 
and Charles attended his classes at the academy, and 
followed his duties at home with a ready alacrity 
which was alike the impulse of honourable ambi 
tion and filial gratitude. Thus the days passed 
|cheerfully away, undelayed by the invitations of a 
troubled spirit, and unclouded by the storms of vin 
dictive passion. With nothing from without to mo 
lest, except the unavoidable anxieties of undevia 
ting industry, the minds of both mother and son ac 
“quired a serenity and a power of exertion, which 
many afflictions had, hitherto, darkened and preclud 

Though tyrannical oppression had long crush 
ed and paralyzed their energies, yet they now burst 
forth to vindicate their birthright, and assert thei: 


| prerogative (To be continued.) 





The Chinese have a saying, that an unlucky word 
dropped from the tongue cannot be brought back 
again by a coach and six horses 
r| A lady being at a party, with a very high black 
| cap, surrounded by scarlet feathers, a person remark 
ed, “ thatshe was like a kitchen chimney on fire 
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HISTORICAL. 





RICHARD PLANTAGBINET. 
A SINGULAR PIECE OF HISTORY. 
On the north side of the chancel in Eastwell 
Church, Kent, is an ancient tomb, which has been 
assigned to Richard Plantagenet, whom a tradi- 


tional tale represents as having been a natural son | 


of Richard the Third, and whose burial is thus re- 
corded in the register of Eastwell, under the date 
1550. ‘,/ Richard Plantagenet was buried the 
22ij daye of December, anno di supra.” It is 
observable, that a similar mark to that prefixed to 
the name of Plantagenet, occurs before every sub- 
sequent entry in the old register, where the person 
recorded was of noble blood ; but whatever may be 
the truth as to the traditionary tale, the tomb itself 
seems of an earlier period: it has been inlaid with 
brasses, which are now gone. 

In a note under— 

«The story of Richard Plantagenet has exer-| 
cised the pen of several writers ; but the most par- 
ticular account of his history, and the most curious, 
was given in a letter from Dr. Thomas Brett, of 
Spring Grove, in Wye parish, to Dr. W. Warren, 
afterwards published in Peck’s Desiderata Curiosa, 
vol. IL. lib. vii. p. 13, from which the following par- 
ticulars are extracted : 

** « Now for the history of Rychard Plantagenet. 
In the year m.pcc.xx. (I have forgot the particular 
day, only remember it was about Michaelmas,) I 
waited on the late Lord Heneage, Earl of Win- 
chelsea, at Eastwell House, and found him sitting 
with the Register Book of the parish of Eastwell 
lying open before him. He told me that he had 
been looking there, to see who of his family were 
mentioned in it. But, says he, I have a curiosity 
here to show you; and then showed it me; and I 
immediately transcribed it into my almanac : 

** Rychard Plantagenet was buryed the 22 daye 
of Desember, anno ut supra.’ Ex. Registro de 
Eastwell, sub anno 1550, This is all the register 
mentions of him; so that we cannot say, whether 
he was buried in the church, or church-yard: nor 
is there now any other memorial of him, except 
the tradition in the family, and some little marks of 
the place where his house stood. The story my 
lord told me was thus: 

** When Sir Thomas Moyle built that house, (i.e. 
Eastwell Place,) he observed his chief bricklayer, 
whenever he left off work, retired with a book. 
Sir Thomas had a curiosity to know what book the 
man read, but was some time before he could 
discover it ; he still putting up the book, if any one 
came towards him. However, at last, Sir Thomas 
surprised him, and snatched the book from him, 
and looking into it, found it to be Latin. Hereupon 
he examined him, and finding he pretty well un- 
derstood that language, he inquired how he came 
by his learning. Hereupon the man told him, as he 
had been a good master to him, he would venture 
to trust him with a secret he had never before re- 
vealed to any one. He then informed him, ‘ That 
he was boarded with a Latin schoolmaster, without 
knowing who his parents were, till he was fifteen 
or sixteen years old; only a gentleman (who took 
occasion to acquaint him he was no relation to him) 
came once a quarter and paid for his board, and 
took care to see that he wanted nothing. And one 
day this gentleman took him, and carried him to a 


fine great house, where he passed through several 
stately rooms, 


him stay there 


in one of which he left him, bidding 

‘hen a man finely drest, with a 
star and garter, came to him; asked him some 
questions ; talked kindly to him; and gave him 
some money 


Then the fore-mentioned gentleman 


{) 
|| returned, and conducted him back to his school.) circumstances here narrated. Between forty and 


| Some time after, the same gentleman came to him fifty years ago, the ruins of a building in Eastwell 
‘again, with a horse and proper accoutrements, and } park were still shown as those of Plantagenet’s 
| told him he must take a journey with him into the house ; and a well, now filled up, was called also 


| country. They went into Leicestershire, and came after his name. 


‘to Bosworth Field; and he was carried to King 
|| Richard the Third’s tent.—The king embraced him, 


land told him he was his son: ‘ But, child,’ says he, | 


''* to-morrow I must fight for my crown. And assure 
yourself, if I lose that, I will lose my life too: but 
I hope to preserve both. Do you stand im sucha 
|place, (directing him to a particular place,) where 
‘you may see the battle out of danger. And when 
|I have gained the victory, come to me, and I will 
then own you to be mine, and take care of you 
But, if I should be so unfo-tunate as to lose the 
battle, then shift as well as you can, and take care 
to let nobody know that I am your father; for no 
mercy will be shown to any one so (nearly) related 
to me.’—Then the king gave him a purse of gold, 
jand dismissed him. 

“He followed the king’s directions ; and when 
‘he saw the battle was lost, and the king killed, he 
hasted to London ; sold his horse and fine clothes ; 
and the better to conceal himself from all suspicion 
of being son to a king, and that he might have 
means to live by his honest labour, he put himself 
apprentice to a bricklayer. But having a compe- 
tent skill in the Latin tongue, he was unwilling to 


lose it; and having an inclination also to reading, 


and no delight in the conversation of those he was 
obliged to work with, he generally spent all the 
time he had to spare in reading by himself. Sir 
|'Thomas said, ‘ You are now old, and almost past 
your labour; I will give you the running of my 
kitchen as long as you live.’ 
you have a numerous family. 


room for myself, in such a field, and there, with 
your good leave, I will live and die: and if you 
have any work I can do for you, I shall be ready 
to serve you.’ Sir Thomas granted his request : he 
built his house, and there continued till his death. 
_I suppose (though my lord did not mention it) that 
‘he went to eat in the family, and then returned to 
his hut. My lord said there was no park at that 
time ; but when the park was made, that house 
was taken into it, and continued standing till his 
(my lord’s) father pulled it down: ‘ But,’ said my 
lord, ‘ I would as soon have pulled down this house ;’ 
meaning Eastwell Place. ‘1 have been computing 
the age of this Richard Plantagenet when he died, 
and find it to be about eighty-one ; for Richard the 
Third was killed on August 23d, 1485, which sub- 
tracted from 1550, there remains 65; to which add 
16 for the age of Richard Plantagenet at that time, 
and it makes $1. But though he lived to that age, 
he could searce have enjoyed his retirement in his 
little house above two or three years, ora little 
more ; for I find by Philpot, that Sir Thomas Moyle 
did not purchase the estate of Eastwell till about 
the year 1543, or 1544. We may therefore reason- 
ably suppose, that, upon his building a new house 
on his purchase, he could not come to live in it till 
1546; and that his workmen were continued to 
build the walls about his gardens, and other con- 
veniences, off from the house. And till he came 
to live in the house, he could not (well) have an 
opportunity of observing how Richard Plantagenet 
retired with h 1k. So it was probably towards 
the latter end of the year 1546, when Richard and 
Sir Thomas had the forementioned dialogue toge- 


is be 


ther. Consequently, Richard could not build his 
house, and have it dry enough for him to live in, 


till the year 1547; that he must have been 77 
or 78 years of age, before he had his writ of ease.’ 
The late Mr. Thomas Hull, of Covent Garden 


le on the 


so 


Theatre, founded an ingenious poetical ta 


He answered, ‘ Sir,» 
I have been used to} 
live retired ; give me leave to build a house of one}! 
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WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR AND NIS THREE SONS, 


ROBERT, WILLIAM, AND HENRY. 


Tue following historical anecdote, extracted from 
the works of an old Norman poet, is inserted in the 
thirteenth volume of Arch ologia : it deserves more 
general notice than it is likely to obtain, while the 
knowledge of it is confined to the readers of that 
work. Those who believe the narrative, will! ad 
mire it as one of those instances 


« Where old experience does attain 
“ To something like prophetic strain.” 


But even those who refuse their belief to it, as a 
fact, will not withhold their admiration from it as a 
most ingenious apologue. 

William the Conqueror, (says the poet and histo 
rian, Robert Ware,) when in the height of his glory, 
was not much at ease, but that the possibility of a 
reverse continually tormented his mind, and, in 
short, that he so strenuously desired to know the 
future destinies of his children, that he assembled 
the wise men of his states, and particularly the cler- 
gy of England and Normandy, to ask of them an 
explication on the subject, clear and decided. We 
must allow that this was no easy matter, and that 
no council could have met with more cause of em- 
barrassment. 

Our poet says, that they disputed and quarrelled 
a long time. While some wished to argue from the 
known character, others from the complexion of the 
children, their opinions were divided; and the di- 
versity of their sentiments only rendered more im 
penetrably obscure the darkness in which we view 
futurity. 

It was absolutely necessary, however, that an an 
swer should be returned to the impatient monarch 
but the sitting was protracted by incessant dispute, 
without fixing on any, when one of its members en 
forced, and with success, that it was first necessary 
to establish order, and that he would solve the diffi 
culty if they preserved tranquillity. The embar 
rassment was so general, that they soon adopted 
this offer, although from an individual. They sate 
down in silence, and this sagacious leader directs 


‘that the children of the Conqueror should appeat 


before them, one after the other. 

Robert Curthose came first. ‘ Fine boy,”’ says 
he, “ if God, who is all-powerful, had been inclined 
to make you a bird, to what kind, of all created, 
would you wish to belong 7” —* I would be a hawk,’ 
answers the young prince. “ Why?” replies the 
sagacious leader.—‘‘ Because,” says he, “ this bird 
is noble, bold, and always ready to pounce upon his 
prey; because his valour makes him beloved by 
princes and warriors, and I would be, like him 
courageous and valiant, honoured by all the world 
and, what is more than all, feared by my enemies 
After this answer, the eldest of the sons of the Con 
queror was dismissed, and the second made his aj 
pearance, 

‘** Fine boy,”’ says, in the same manner, the sag 
scholar, ‘‘ if God had made you a bird, w) 
bird would you wish to be?” William Rufus, after 
a moment’s reflection, answered, ‘‘ I would be ai 


Clot lal 


eagle.”’— Why ?”—* Because he is the most strong 


and most powertul of all the birds ; and, in one word 


ire his prey, he 


he is their king. If he likes to sect 
likes to 


king, and seize and bestow accc 
fancy.” 


also share it; and, like him, I would be 


radi rit 
rauing to my 


ow! 
William Rufus retires, and Henrv, his vy yunges! 
brother, takes his place 
put to him 


The Same questi 
and he answers, that he would have 


ns are 
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been a starling, ‘“‘ because,” says he, ? this bird is | THE GEM. 
good and simple ; he delights to live with others of | 
his own kind. If he roves over the country, it is for| 
amusement and for food, and never to do mischief ; | SF ountains and WZiclts. 


if he is kept and fed in a cage, he is happy and) Tene is no object of inanimate nature more in- 





| objects of poetic celebration, than of superstitious 
|worship. Indeed, it was to a fountain that the an 
| cients attributed the visible source of all poetic in- 
| spiration ; and the Heliconian spring, and the Casta- 
\lian fount, have, to this day, real or imaginary pil- 


sings, and entertains his protector. In like manner, terestingly beautiful in itself, or with which more grimages, from as devoted believers in their efficacy 


I would be good, would take field amusements with | delicious associations are connected, than the foun-/ as ever knelt and told their beads at St. Bridget’s 
those like myself, would live in peace with them, | tain or rural well. The very sight of its clear cold | well, or kissed, with the fervour of anticipated re 








would never do injury to any one, and would be} water, through which the smooth pebbles glisten, 
always content with having my necessities sup- jand sparks of silvery air shoot upwards, is refresh- 
plied.” Having given this answer, the young prince | ment; while the margin, of soft green moss sprink- 
quits the assembly. || led with wild flowers, and tufted shrubs of luxuriant 
Then the learned scholar, who had put these|yerdure, makes the melodious sound of the little 
questions to the three brothers, broke silence, and || stream, that trickles down its creviced sand-stone, 
said, “ We know the dispositions of the children, || doubly exhilarating. 
and can now easily give an answer to theirfather. || [pn the deep green sequestered dell, where alders 
“ The first would be a hawk, a bird gallant and | and hazels interweave their foliage into a wild bow- 
brave; one that is beloved, but at the same time ery shade, and thymy hillocks invite the gadding 
feared. He does not always freely range at his own | bees, the natural fountain, bubbling from a sandy 
pleasure; he passes the greatest part of his time in | bottom, encircled with the tenderest of green, not 
confinement. So say I of Robert; he will be brave, pared or clipped by obtrusive art, and pouring a 
and emulous of glory. He will acquire a character | |ucid little rill through a winding channel of reeds, 
by the valour of his exploits; but, after having re- lis an object of simple interest which I could longer 
peatedly traversed foreign countries, ranging in the) enjoy than magnificent productions of artificial 
pursuit of fame, he will be taken by force, like the|/scenery. It is the emblem of purity and retiring 
hawk, and, like him, will die in captivity. | beauty, which in the wildest circumstances of na- 
“The second would be an eagle. This bird is | ture most attracts us. It is not surprising that a rural 
naturally strong and powerful; and from that very | superstition should have consecrated the natural 


circumstance we do not give him merit for his) fountains and wells with the fond belief of their. 


prowess. We do not honour violence—we fear it. || possessing a healing virtue in their waters, which 
Weakness has recourse to reason and stratagem for) at certain seasons had a miraculous operation. While 
aid, and a trap, or an arrow, serves to destroy the) Christianity was young, and perferming her pil- 
strongest. William, therefore, shall be king, like | grimages in danger and privation, she often collected 
the eagle, but, like him, he shall also be mischiev-) jer followers in solitary places, where she could in- 


ous, cruel, feared, and hated; in a word, he shall’ 
meet with an untimely end. 
“ The third would be a starling. It is a bird un- 


assuming and gracious; he prefers to live with! 


others of the same kind; he will not do an injury) 
' 


to any one ; and he awaits his dissolution tranquil 
and serene. Such is the character of Henry; natu- 
rally peaceful, he will not make war without neces- 
sity ; rich and beneficent, he will be fond of a court 
as numerous as brilliant. If he suffers some morti- 
fications, time, reason, and friendship, will soften 
them, and his end will be peaceful, and regretted 
by his subjects. 

“« This is my decision upon the king’s three chil- 
dren,” continues the sagacious scholar ; “ if you do 
not believe it to be just, mend it. I may be mistaken, 
but, if so, I wish to be set right, and I will willingly 
give place to any opinion better founded than my 
own.” 

It is easy to believe that all the council, from 
their previous embarrassment, greedily adopted this 








determination, which opened a way for them to get 
out of the difficulty impesee on them by the con-| 


struct them without disturbance, and there at the | 
|natural font converts received the first rites of her) 
'religion. Hence came those wells in many coun- | 
‘tries to bear the name of some patron saint, who, | 
while the gorgeous temples of the earth were de- | 


pois to falsehood and licentiousness, erected on | 


their simple margin the shrine of immortality. There 
were the words of that beautiful philosophy poured 
like the dew of heaven upon the simple heart, while 
ithe little stream that was to form a mighty river, ac- 
|comparied with its warbling music the services of 
a piety, whose temple was the glorious scenery of 
nature, coped by the everlasting firmament. In the 
romantic scenery of Ireland there is nothing more 
usual than to meet with one of those holy fountains, 
or wells, in some spot lonely, green, and rich, on 
the verge, perhaps, of a meadow where it is skirted 
by a deep wood, and where the blossomed verdure, 
the russet grass, the wild briar, and the thymy fra- 
grance, might afford a fitting place for the revelry 
of the wrial beings of the “ Midsummer Night's 
{Dream.” Frequently there is near at hand a stone 


| 3 : 
| cross, carved with “ uncouth sculpture,” half buried 








queror ; and they also exherted the sagacious scholar) in the earth, round which lie scattered, granite 
to go at their head, and himself to disclose to the||rocks, intermingled with shrubs of hazel, dashed 
monarch the opinion which, through his means, had) with various coloured lichens and moss, through 
been adopted by the assembly. | which shoot, in fantastic richness, the crimson balls 
They break up the sitting, and go to find their | of the fox-glove. In such a place, with blue moun 
prince, who receives with honour those men who | tains shutting out the world on one side, and on the 
came to draw aside for him the impenetrable veil! other, vast moors with their covering of golden, 
that hides futurity from mortals. The sagacious’ brown, and purple heath, irapressing the eye with 
leader announces to him, that his eldest son would | what is vast and solitary, and a desolate castle, the 
be a gallant knight, but little esteemed, aud that, in|| memento mori to human power, flinging something 
tue end, he would die in prison; that the second! like a moral gloom upon the mind, the hermit in 
would be a king, but a wicked king, and that he! former days quietly wore out his ascetic life. There 
would be killed; that the third, on the contrary, '|he perfonaed his matin and evening service, beside 
would be a noble prince, that would reign in glory, | that clear fountain, to which the tond and poetic 
ind die in peace. London Mirror.|| superstition of the villagers, who venerate his tra- 
| ditionary fame, impute a virtue which is the panacea 
Gneck.—A ploughman was asked if he could read | of all bodily ills, and accordingly perform pilgrimages 
Greek ? This appeared to be a problem he had never | to the spot, where the strong belief, accompanied by 
taken the trouble to solve—therefore, with as much | salutary exercises, often produces those effects which 
naivete as truth, he replied, “ that he did not know ; | keep up the medicinal reputation of the saint. 
beeanse he had never tried.” But fountains have been at all times no less the 





/novation, the holy spa of St. John of Jerusalem 
The difference between the virtues of the two de 
| scriptions of fountain, is, however, very great; the 
| latter heals only the infirmities of the body, the for 
mer confers immortality on the mind. The latter is 
not content with a mere profession of faith ; it must 
| have a bona-fide service, a real overt act of devotion, 
and operates only by actual contact. The latter re 
|quires no weary pilgrimage ; it is propitiated by 
‘imaginary homage, and diffuses its subtle and pene 
| trating virtue over land and sea, to the bosom of the 
| Votary at thousands of miles distance, whether he 
'reclines like Tityrus under the beech-tree, or occu- 
pies a more erial abode in some stellated attic, where 
‘his muse, like Dane, is nightly visited by the gods ; 
| though the heavenly visitation seldom comes in the 
|shape of a chower of gold. There is one point, in 
deed, in which the votaries of both somewhat dif 
|fer; the drinkers of the /Aealth-giving fountain are 
| satisfied with the contents of a phial or two, as be 
|ing quite enough for eflect, and more than sufficient 
| for pleasure ; whereas those, whose mental beve- 
irage is the Castalian water, never think they can 
|| too copiously indulge in their favourite beverage, on 

the principle, it is to be presumed, that— 


i “ Its shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
“ But drinking deeply sobers it again.” Court and Fash. May 





_> 


THE GLEANER., 





ANECDOTE OF FOOTE AND MACKLIN. 

The great English Aristophanes, Samuel Foote, 
who was ever m the extremes of fortune, now at 
the top, and anon, at the bottom of her wheel, hap 
pened to be in the Jaffer dilemma, one day that the 
facetious Macklin and he chanced to meet at the 
Bedford Coffee-house, in London. They were both 
out of favour with the capricious goddess. Foote, 
|perhaps to keep up the appearance of prosperity, 
was every now and then showing off a valuable 
gold repeating watch, which he kept either dangling 
in his hand, or up to his ear. At last he suddenly 
jexclaimed, * Zounds, Mack! my watch is stop 
ped!” “ Poh! poh!” said tne Irish wit, “ never 
jmind that Sam, you may depend upon it, that it will 


soon go.” 





FEMALES IN ITALY. 
| The country was all in bloom, and the flowery 
|plains exhibited a gaicty of landscape, which can 
hardly be conceived in less sunny climes. But the 
inhabitants are miserable, and know not how to ap 
'preciate or improve the munificence of nature. We 
actually saw females harnessed like cattle to the 
plough, and dragging it through the light soil, while 
a man was lounging in the furrow, guiding the 
share! Woman, poor woman, is here emphatically 
degraded into the drudge of life, and it makes the 
heart bleed to witness the burdens she is often com 
pelled to bear. There is no affection, no sentimen 
tality in this; it is plain, downright matter of fact 
which stares the traveller in the face at every step 
of his progress through Italy. 


Carter's Lette: 





| Two old bachelors meeting after a long separa 
tion, and each finding that the other continued in a 
state of “ single blessedness,”’ one exclaimed, “ well 
I am sorry for your forlorn condition!” “ And J,’ 
replied his friend, “ am equally so-ry for yours.” 
“ Then, rejoined the first, we are a couple of sorry 


> 


fellows! 
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The Disappointed FWan. 


Vanpvxke Sonne was the eldest hope of a re- 
spectable family. His education had been liberal, 
although far from costly. A sense of dependence 
on his own exertions had, from the first beaming of 
reason, been present to him; and an ambition to 
distinguish himself among men was his first rational 
desire. His appearance, when but a boy, bespoke 
the feelings which possessed him; his frame, like 
that of the Sybil, owned the presence of the divi- 
nity—the mortal was shaken by the immortal. The 
deep flushings which, on the slightest excitement, 
overspread his face, with the trembling of his lip 
and eyelid, arose from the fire and the music of the | 
soul within. Even men of the bluntest perceptions 
would, ina manner, be confounded at his demea- 
nour. The clowns of the neighbourhood have 
stared and gaped to hear him link together a chain 
of fancies: like savages in the desert, at the mu- 
sical snuff-box of the voyager, they have been 
astounded that so small a frame could yield sounds 
so mysterious and exquisite. We know there are 
many sceptical of physiognomical expression ; they 
think that men, like candles, are all taken from the | 
same vat of clay, and are incapable, by outward 
means, of displaying in the least their internal re-| 
sources. To such men, the godlike head of the 
Great Poet presents nothing more than chin, lips, 
nose, cheeks, and forehead—and to such, the front! 
of a baboon exhibits the like adornments. To such, 
we will not attempt to describe our luckless hero 5 
but to those who feel assured they have seen,, 
streaming through the eyes from the heart and 
brain, the immortal light of mind; who have seen | 
thought pluck at the lip, and sweep over the brow 
like the wind over water; who, startled at such 
development of soul, have almost believed it to 
rustle in the hair, and to make a halo round the 
head of the elect: to such we shall not appear a 
visionary, when we affirm that Vandyke Sonne, in 
his early days, excited such imaginings in the bosom | 
of the acute observer. His figure was small, and 
even fragile ; his face pale, and rather elongated ; 
his eyes somewhat deeply seated ; his eyebrows} 
slightly overhanging ; and which would have im-| 
parted a degree of austerity to his countenance, had 
it not been for the exquisite beneficence of his! 
mouth, and the delicate oval of his chin. The ge- 
neral expression of his face was that of intense in-, 
quiry and perpetual self-communing. His look was 
of one who would watch nature as a spider, in her 
mystic web, follow her through the darkest outlets, 
trace affinities in the slenderest ties, and almost 
bring himself into an unconsciousness of his mor- | 
tality, in the keen, constant, and soul-absorbing 
study of creation. It was these feelings which grew 
up with him, which, like parasitical plants, clung 
around him, destroying the free current of the sap 
of life—and whilst they were green, and nearly 
bursting into flower, the prop around which they 
sprang was all but dust. Still, with this strong 
habit of thought, Vandyke Sonne had, at intervals, 
the glee, the ringing sprightliness of a child. When 
Hope—pity that he was one of her most plucked 
and ill-used suitors—or Humour directed, he could 
smile with the cheerfullest, and laugh with the 
loudest. He could throw away the mantle of phi- 
losophy, and exhibit the motley jerkin of the fool; 
shut up the volume, and shake the rattle ; put aside 
the thoughts of laurel-leaves at the academy, for 
the hissing chestnuts at a winter fire. 


Perhaps, ere this, our readers should have been 
advised that Vandyke Sonne had devoted himself 
to the art towards which the bosoms of Raphael! 


| throughout the house. 





and Corregio had burned. His first wish of reason 
was to become a painter. Almost every subsequent 
desire of his life was that of excellence in that art, 


lan uncorrupted heart. The love of his profession, 
and the brilliant fame he had promised himself in 


the exercise of his powers, bore him up against the 


which had captivated his infant mind—which had || shock with which Providence had visited him. He 
weaned him from every other hope and aim. His) was, indeed, full of hope; and his appearance be- 


first striking development of this preference was | spoke a man conscious of a superiority, and doubting 
occasioned by the following circumstance :—a dis- not of its speedy recognition by the world. There 
tant and wealthy relation of Mr. Sonne’s, being) was, in trut!i, but little vanity in this: his bearing 
struck with the extreme intelligence of little Van- arose rather from a buoyancy of spirits than an 
dyke, invited him to spend a season at his house. | overweening and impertinent valuation of his abili 
It was during this stay, that the boy, one evening, | ties : he was confident, but not obtrusive. Shortly 
retiring alone to bed, observed, on the way to his, after his arrivai in London, he apprised us of his 
chamber, a door, till then unnoticed by him : with-| unlooked-for success. He had brought with him 
out hesitating, he opened it, and entered a large | several letters of recommendation from his wealthy 
and apparently deserted room. He was about to re-) relatives—all their generosity could afford the young 
turn, when an object in the corner of the apartment) adventurer—and the epistles had insured unusual 
made his young heart beat again, and held him, for patronage for their sanguine bearer. “In the first 
atime, immovable. It was a painting by Salvator— place,” said Vandyke, his eyes flashing, and his 
an armed bandit, leaning forward against an angle whole countenance lighted up with a deep glow of 
of a precipice, in the act of awaiting bis victim. | satisfaction, “ my Lord Noword has bespoken a 
After the intensity of the boy’s surprise had, in) landscape ; he has also promised to recommend me 
some manner, abated, he approached nearer the) for some subject of imagination to his particular 
cause of his astonishment and admiration; and,| friend, from whom, he says, I may depend on the 
placing down the light, set himself upon the floor, warmest encouragement, as he knows the Duke of 
directly under the picture, and with his head up- ; and, when once recognised by him, the fault 
raised, his eyes searchingly fixed, his lips unclosed, must be in the artist if either fame or profit be 
and his little hands and feet in such perfect quies-| wanting. And yet,”’ he would add, “ in the midst 
cence, that if the spirit of Salvator could, for a of all these successes, I cannot but feel a sadness 
moment, have illumed the pictured orbs of the rob- | that the grass grows over those to whom this good 
ber, it would have seen more perfect, absorbed, and fortune would have been most sweet.” 
intense veneration in the lineaments of a child,|| Day passed after day, and Sonne received no de 
than it ever could witness in adult beholders. Poor) finite answer from his Lordship. The nobleman 
child! he was then gazing on the basilisk which, wished to give some splendid opportunity for the 
destroyed him—he was then inhaling an atmosphere development of the young artist’s powers; “ and 
which was to blight and mildew every blossom of this,” said Vandyke, “I take to be most conside 
existence ! | rate and kind in his Lordship: he must also have 
In the morning the greatest consternation reigned, ™@PY serious affairs to call him from the contem 
Vandyke’s bed had never plation of those arts which the excellence and inge- 


been touched—none of the servants had seen the , P¥cusness of his own mind must render most grate 


child leave the house, and a messenger was about ful to him. Indeed, I begin to feel that I have more 
to be dispatched to the boy’s friends, when, whilst Charity and consideration for men in high life, and, 
two or three of the domestics were once more |! May say, forthe world at large, than could a short 
searching through the rooms, a spaniel that had | time since have reckoned on.” Still, however, 
accompanied them sprang playfully away, and ina there was no summons from the nobleman. The 
minute returned, and again gamboling forward, led eSources of Sonne gradually declined—the fresh- 
the servants to the object of their search, who had || "ss of his apparel had some time since been on the 
fallen asleep, even where he had at first placed) decay, and the easy and benevolent confidence 
himself. There hung the picture, and there lay the Which had outlived the most chilling procrastina- 
boy—at once presenting the altar and the worship-| tions, at length began to give way to a fitful rest- 
per of art. || lessness, sometimes dispelled by returning hope. 
: ae Indeed, the stand poor Sonne made against despair, 
From this moment the course of V andyke was | and that misanthropy which was about to pervert 
taken; and when other children of his age were | one of the highest of earth’s spirits, was noble and 
busied in infant sports, our little hero was seated On |peroic. He battled off the thronging doubts and 
a bench, sketching “ the milky mother of the herd ;” | fears the terrors of abject want, and—to his finely - 
or, perched like sys sparrow-hawk on a cliff, | directed mind, the worse than all—the horror of 
sending forth his spirit to pounce at “misty moun-) oblivion, with a strength, a valour, with even a jo- 
tain-tops,”’ and sweeping clouds. Thus placed, the | coseness of spirit, which few can either compass or 
young enthusiast would feel as if all creation were appreciate. We wonder at the firmness of the man 
sitting to him, and the vast thought would engen- who holds forth, without a wince, a limb to the am 
der within him glorious dreams of professional su- putating weapon of the surgeon ; we laud him as a 
premacy—the applause of the great and high-' heart of oak, a hero; but, alas! we think little of 
minded—the homage of society. The thought of | those whose wounds bleed inwardly, and who, 
dying in obscurity—of passing away with the name- whilst the darts of scorn and undeserved obloquy 
less hundreds that a ey day consigned to dust—| a1» festering in their souls, still lift an unblenched 
abet ores oe ey, © painful reflection to oUF brow to heaven, and a look of kindness to theit 
hero, and time seemed to add a pang to the fear of ¢.yow-men. These are, indeed, ¢ ynquerors ; al- 








so ignoble a fate. He would say, “I never in au- 
tumn pass beneath a tree, and tread upon its wither- 
ed foliage, but, as] hear the crushing of the leaves, 
I think of the foot of Time pounding the bones and 
the marrow of men into dust, and never a word 
written in the book of human deeds, to say that 
such once breathed.” 

The time arrived when Vandyke Sonne was com- 
pelled to seek the metropolis. Death had deprived 
him of his parents, and his only inheritance was 
that which he held from nature—high feelings, and 


beit they be superficially esteemed “ fellows of n 
mark nor likelihood.”’ Poor Vandyke still strove 
to cheat himself into a confidence of future success 
« Tf,” he said, “ his lordship, and I cannot think he 
will, deceive me, I have yet another resource.-- 
There are many who might foolishly have been 
content to live on the promise of a lord, and, with 
unemployed hands, awaited his bidding. I have 
acted more thoughtfully—I have stil! been at work.”’ 
He had so; and a more admirable sketch rarely 
came from so young a pencil, than that which, in his 
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hours of misery and solitude, in a wretched three- | «« There is not,” he said, “ to me a more touching eagle wing of genius darted. What though elo- 
pair back room, admitting scarcely a sufficiency of) sight than that of a mere infant seated on the grass. | quence rouses the sleeping mind by her spirit-stir- 
light to read by, had employed the mind of Sonne, /'I am involuntarily reminded of the origin of man, | ring trumpet, yet as soon as the voice that rolled its 
and weaned it for a time from the evils which beset | and see in the crawling babe a little Adam in its |“ moral thunders’’ or its melting music, is hushed, 
it. The work partook of the temper of the artist. It early paradise. It was a lovely summer’s evening |, the effect and the remembrance fades away. It re 
represented a young and wearied pilgrim catching when I saw the child—the original of this sketch— | mains for poetry to incite man to noble actions, to 
at the garb of Hope to steady his steps towards a playing on the sward ; the pure blood glowing in its ‘arouse the dormant sparks of virtue, and to touch 
spire of glass, on the top of which sat Fxme, dis- | cheek, its eye glistening, and its red lip pursed up the chord that unites him to purty. 

pensing her wreaths to all who approached her. | at the satisfaction with which it was plunging its| If we cast a retrospective glance over the lapse 
Several hapless wretches were depicted exanimate | little hand into the sod. As 1 stood wrapt in medi- of ages, we will find that the wave of time has 
at the base—several slipping when within a foot- tation, the infant raising its hand, I observed an ‘swept away mostly the frail monuments of eloquence 
step of their idol. It was this work which had, in |earth-worm had ringed itself around one of the) Demosthenes, A®schines, and Cicero, remain as 
a great degree, absorbed the feelings of the artist, | child’s fingers, who looked at the turning reptile | magnificent pillars, to mark the spots where the 
and rendered him less susceptible of the neglect cast | with an eye of wonderment and half-smiling, half- temples of oratory once stood But poetry has in 
on him by his specious patron. Sonne, as usual, pouting curiosity. Whether it was altogether owing | scribed on her golden arch many illustrious names 
hoped largely from this work of his retirement. One | to the state of my mind I know not; but at thisspec- that have defied the shock of centuries. Homer 
morning, ere he quitted his lodgings, to call at his | tacle of the infant and the worm—at this early union | Virgil, Sappho, Alewus, Horace—these, and many 
lordship’s mansion, he gave the last touches to the | of ordained companions—at this contrast of childish others, swell her proud lists, and fill fame’s trumpet 
picture. Filled with the triumph which the happy |joyousness and the grave’s corruption, I could not) While eloquence may be considered as the mere 
completion of a work of mind awards to the artist, help bursting into tears. The features of the child sketch of a landscape, poetry is as a complete and 
Vandyke, as he left his room, treated his dunning| were impressed on my mind; and, on returning beautiful picture, softened and harmonized in one 
landlord with some degree of scorn—and surely the home, I took the sketch.” wide glow of beauty, rich in the magic of its touches, 
young artist was to be forgiven. He had just left) All this passed rapidly through our brain, as, ask-! and brilliant in the colours of its mspiration. They 
his work—his bosom beating with that indefinable | ing of the child the place of its abode, the mother have both burned in the breast of man, from the 
ecstacy, known only to those whose tasks are of the!) of the babe came up. On inquiring as to her pos-| time when his foot trod the earth in its fresh green 
intellect—his fancy flushed—his feelings heighten- "session of the picture, she informed us that it was youth, to the present age of brightness and refine 
ed, and all the dull, coarse, heart-crushing realities |once the property of a lodger of her’s; “ and a) ment They have resisted the torrent of opposition 
of life forgotten in the delightful dream of fame, strange gentleman he was, sir,” she continued ; “‘ for and looked down with contempt on the barkings of 
when he was stayed by the hand, and his very heart- | although he would never speak, he would lie all vulgar conceit, and the paltry assaults of little 
strings jarred by the rough queries and upbraidings night and groan as though his heart was breaking. minded envy. 

of a stubborn creditor. However, escaping from his | At last, sir, the poor gentleman died ; and this pic- | Although eloquence has stood forth conspicuous, 
landlord, Vandyke once more struggled for the mas- | ture, and a few ragged clothes, were all he left be- her stream reflecting the hues of glory and admira 
tery of his feelings, and attended at the residence |hind.” ‘‘ And his funeral—” ‘* He was buried by ||tion, yet she wants poetry *s song of melody, the 
of his lordship, when, unbeliever as he had been, | the parish.” bright colouring of her imagery, the brilliant har 
he could no longer doubt the hollowness of the Peer.|| After some further inquiries, the good woman ac- | mony of her verse. 

Pennyless, and wanting food, there was no other companied us to the church-yard, where we found While eloquence is as the foam that sparkles on 
asylum than that Hecate’s cave, an unpaid-for lodg- the sexton turning up the earth from the grave of the wave, poetry is as the clear waters with sky, 
ing. Sonne returned home; but on entering his | Sonne, to make room for another of the dead. “‘ For cliff, and sunbeam, smiling on the mirror, and the 
room, discovered that the picture was gone. He whom, sexton, is this grave!” “ Why, for a man treasures of genius glittering through the depth. 
made instant inquiry, and found that the work which hanged last Tuesday, for burglary !” It has been the province of poetry to encourage 
had beguiled him of so much wretchedness, over| Jp Jife an outcast, and even in death the compa- the warrior when departing for battle, to bring 
which he had gloated with all the exquisite fond- | njon of a felon! Was not Vandyke Sonne a disap- | around him the “ heady fight,” the melody of the 








hess of a father over the opening beauties of a first | pointed man ? La Belle Assembiee,, trumpet, the clangor of spears, the flashing of 
child—the effort which was to have raised him a - swords, and the heavy tramp of the proud war 

fame, and to have administered to his most pressing CABINET | horse. It was the minstrel whose lips are touched 
necessities, had that morning been sold to a sworn | Sa aint - las with a “ live coal! from off the altar,’’ who urged 





broker, for a sum scarcely the value of the canvas. the knight in his glorious course, to protect the fee 
It was at this moment that the spirit of hope and | Poetry and Bloquence. ble, and to range himself under the banners of the 
charity winged its flight from the breast of Sonne,| Maw boasts of these as natural gifts. Formed to injured. And in the tumult of battle, when the 
giving it up as the eyrie toa harpy—it was at this delight, they exercise a full sway over the principles | voice of eloquence fails to arouse the mind stupified 
moment he fell from the band of men, and declared ‘and affections of his bosom. Who does not fee) With fear; it is then that poetry grasps the light- 
himself an alien to the sorrows or affections of all his heart glow, while reading “ the thoughts that Pings of its power. In the “ times of old,” when 
human kind. Some days passed after this fatal ac- | breathe, and werds that burn,” in the language of the Spartans, faint and terrified, were about to fly 
cident ere we met the crushed and disappointed | poetry, or listening to the sweet music, that trem-| from the field of fight, the spear of their valour bro. 
eee and then how changed t Time seemed to bles on the tongue of eloquence? Each bringing in ken, and the plume of honour trailing in the dust 
have put the works of years into one short week. |their sphere all that can delight and instruct, and ten it was, that their leader, Tyrtwus, animated 
Sonne looked an apostate from benevolence; he having their object it, the elucidation of the human by the spirit of song, chanted the deeds of their 
also looked but a tyro misanthrope His brow was mind, they occupy a pre-eminence over the com- fathers of other days; the strains caught their ears ; 
seared—iis eye shone, but with a brassy bright-) mon arts of life, and soar above the dull labours of they turned, they rallied, broke with head-long fury 
ness—his lip was livid and tremulous—even his |science. In casting a hasty glance over their re upon the enemy, and raised the standard of victory 
hair seemed to have lost its wonted gloss and fresh- spective merits, they would seem to be connected, on the field of the mighty. 

ness, and hung lank and thread-like. His beard but when considered closely, there will be found 2 But has eloquence followed what poetry has ef 
was long, and its blackness yielded a terrible relief | wide and marked difference between them fected? View Demosthenes vainly calling upon 
to the ghastly yellow of his attenuated cheek. We The aims and effects of eloquence are — the dishonoured Athenians, to resist the cataract of 
started back as he approached; and, without utter- | within a sphere, while those of poetry are as bound- Philip’s arms. Vainly did he pour the flood of his 


ing a syllable, he strided past us, leering with such | Jess as the universe. eloquence, and while his voice was yet raised, he 
ance < » alic : } . . . , , 

oo f mingled malice, triumph, and scorn, | Eloquence darts its lightning flach over the mind, 8@W the pillars of his country rem: ved, and her li 

th: < > a > > , “ 

tha: for a moment we thought the enemy of man- and then vanishes, while poetry leaves a train of berties falling in ruins ar und him. Sullivan Whig 





kind had housed his infernal spirit in the semblance emotions, as soft, as tender, and as brilliant, as the 
rs a Never again did we behold Vandyke ate that brighten the sky at sunset. The hand of “In novels we decidedly dislike the trick of 
: v ; eloquence touches one string of the passions, and. adopting names that are cheracteristic. This prac 
Some months after, when passing through an ob- illuminates with her beam one corner of the mind, tice seems allowable only in farces and in works of 
scure street, we observed a child fall a few paces while poetry lights with her blaze, the whole com- a nature exclusively humorous.” 
before us. On raising the infant from the earth, we plicated machinery of the intellect, and touches each I had rather live in a narrow circle, united with a 
remarked in its lap, among other toys, the sketch of chord of the soul, “ until it doth discourse most elo- man distinguished by feeling, virtue and truth, thar 
a babe, which we instantly recognised as the work quent music.” be the ornament of courts and the envy of kingdoms 
a ow te — his somerie on Each have their admirers—on each altar has the Very few people, properly speaking, live at pre 
care wAich gave rise to that picture. flame of glory burned, and in each heaven has the sent, but are providing to live another time 
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REPOSITORY. 





FAY Robin Revdvbreast. 


More than thirteen years ago, as I was weeding | 


ae 
have devoured very quietly, while they were oblig- |was exceedingly painful to me; but I considered 
ing her to stand at a distance. that nature had formed her for the open air, and | 
Years have rolled away; my robin’s perch has jhad formerly found robins dead in the morning, after 
fallen, and a more domestic intercourse has been | having been permitted to shelter in the house for 


lestablished between myself and her. The room| 
| 


the night. 





among my flowers, a young robin, whose breast was through which I pass to my drawing-room has a | Sunday, the 29th of January, came, and, with it, a 
speckled, not yet red, hopped nearer and nearer to | Widow to the ground, and near to this grows a mag- ||thaw. My bird came and fed as usual, and I saw her 


me by degrees, and looked, with a longing eye, at) 
the worms, which my removal of the earth exposed | 
to view. Impelled by hunger, and scarcely of an 
age to supply its own wants, at length it ventured 
to come near my hand, and seized a worm. I hope 
{ may be pardoned if], afterwards, at different times, | 
laid a worm in its way. Qn the principle of its be- | 
ing the intention of Providence that red-breasts 
should eat worms, I unquestionably may ; but whe- 
ther it were the intention of Providence that I 
should sacrifice the one for the benefit of the other, | 
may perhaps admit of a doubt. | 

My bird was now my constant attendant in the| 
place where first we met, and I pretended to weed 
when weeds no longer grew there. At first I fed it| 
with the aliment nature designed for it; but I soon; 
substituted crumbs of bread. This was in autumn. | 
Winter approached ; I had two sticks fixed upright, | 
and a third laid across for a perch. Here my robin | 
awaited my coming into the garden. Crumbs were | 
always in my hand; they were laid near the perch, | 
then more and more distant from it, then at my feet, | 
still my bird fed without fear. I then held out my} 
open hand with the crumbs upon it; this was mak-| 
ing rather too free ; my bird flew up for each crumb | 
it took, but would not remain on my hand. By this| 
time its plumage was perfect; its back and wings | 
were of the shining brown, and its breast of the) 
orange red of its species. 

I shall ever have greater faith in St. Valentine 
than I have in some other saints, since it is under | 
iis auspices that birds are said to pair; for, on en-| 
tering my garden, on St. Valentine’s day, I saw two, 
robins sitting on the perch. 


{ 
| 
| 


I now perceived, for, 
the first time, that my bird was a female ; her breast 


not being of quite so deep a colour as that of her) 
companion, and her aspect not being so fierce. 


} 


inificent variegated holly, of sixty years standing. |/no more. 
| This holly has been the perch of my bird. Hereshe|) I never pass through the outer room without look 
has sat, watching for me as I might pass through | ing at her window. I never hear a leaf fall against 
|the room; from this she has flown in at the win-|\the window, without raising my eyes towards it. I 
|dow, to feast on crumbs placed in a small tray on) open that by which she was accustomed to enter, 
‘the carpet; and to this she has retreated, when sa- | which opening was the signal for her to fly to it, it 
tisfied, to warble a sweet song of thanks for my she was not already posted in her watch-tower, the 
bounty. Never has she been absent, summer or|holly. It is in vain—my bird is gone for ever. Lab 
winter, except while she was sitting on her eggs. | 

When hunger was pressing, and I did not imme- | 
|diately attend to its cali, she would fly to one of the | 





OPENING OF AN EGYPTIAN MUMMY. 
windows of my drawing room, and stretch up her |! Rap vs _— » ng ote aa, _ ea “ 
, | the ery of Egyptian Antiquities at Paris late- 
jlittle neck to ask for bread. If this did not attract j ly, The ac ae coding the body being 
my eye, she applied to my ear, by hitting her beak unrolled, the mummy was found to be in wonderful 
are _ sane Pos eae she ee: | preservation. The nails of the hands were remark 
ceeced, Dy my rising Irom my seat, she lew back | ably long, the hair perfect, and of flaxen colour; 
to the oe -~ oo by — Pag en eyes of enamel had been substituted foi the origi- 
was admitted. e€ window opened, she Mew) nal. The most curious circumstance was the dis- 
aad tetadonins = ag a bed eet 1 — 4 .* papyrus corer gray one rolled round 
° x ’ i} ad, the other round . p 
table, at which I sat, within a few inches of my [docipheced by M. Champollion, nae dhe» Aaron 
— Ros a wy § — a Fae fed while | dy was found to be Tete-Murhis, daughter to the 
- c yr tng se eee a round the room, I-| keeper of the Temple of Isis, at Thebes; different 
spected the crevices of the wainscot, and flew out) marks and ornaments also denoted that she had been 
by the way she came. | one of high consideration among the Egyptians 
My bird became, as all red-breasts are, and as |The mummy cannot be less than 3,000 years old, 
some animals which are not red-breasts are, a per- | notwithstanding which, the skin has preserved its 
secutor in her turn. She was extremely tenacious elasticity, and even its humidity in some parts. 
of the inviolability of her own territories. No other | 
robin dared to approach her window, except once, | 
when the ground was covered with snow, the win- | _— 
dow open, and the owner not on guard, a poor 
starved fellow-creature ventured into her drawing- 
room. She pursued it with the same ferocity with || late years, been much questioned ; and those who argue for 
|which she had formerly been pursued ; the frighten- | and against it, like most other disputants, are very bigoted 
led stranger, not aware of the opposition it would || in their creeds. We hear it asserted by some, that classical 
meet with from the glass, which my bird was well || learning is the most useless thing that prejudice ever sanc- 
‘acquainted with, beat itself against the windows, | tioned ; others consider ita kind of atonement for all defi- 
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| 
| Classical studies.—The utility of learning the classical 
|| languages, as a necessary part of liberal education, has, ot 


ciencies in mental endowments—the possession of it confers 





Our acquaintance continued on the accustomed |! and would probably have been the victim of its in- |) 


aright to a kind of scholastic aristocracy ; and all who are 


footing till the beginning of August, when I was ab- 
sent for a month. On my return I found my poor 


hand. 


\\trusion, if I had not rescued it by taking it in my! 


| without it may be looked upon as literary plebeians. The 
|truth generally lies between opposite extremes, and we may 


bird reduced to skin and feathers; the season had!) The mate of my robin was an exception to this | safely conclude itdoes in this case. The study of the learned 
been dry, and worms scarce. She flew instantly to| general animosity. I have frequently seen her, be- 1 —— - ap hems me = castehes the ae 

‘ avi P i .: ' ‘other studics will do the same, and some may perhaps do it 
my hand, and, having eaten a few crumbs, without | fore she had finished her meal, take the largest) ffectually, and with less labour. An intimate ac- 
the ceremony of retreating, she filled her beak, and | 


“ae : |, more e€ 

: : ; crumb on the tray, and put it into his mouth, as he || quaintance with the French, Spanish, and Italian languages 

flew into a neighbouring hedge, where her young | stood waiting for it, at a little distance from the || and perbaps also the German, may be acquired in the time 
brood, escaped from the nest, but unable to procure | window ; and I have heard her call him, and seen | necessary for acquiring a thorough kuowledge of Greek ; and 
|| though the latter may be more valuable than any one of the 


their own subsistence, were crying for food. Aware } him come to help himself, if the crumbs were on the | 








former, it cannot be worth more than all. The opinion that 


of the necessities of the case, I remained while she outside. To her offspring she was not so indulgent. | 
made as many trips as satisfied her offspring, and | She fed them from her table while her care was ne- || 


we cannot become perfectly acquainted with our own lan 
guage without aknowledge of Greek and Latin, is now pretty 


she continued to supply them from my hand till they | cessary, and she has brought them to the holly tree || generally exploded. The best way of gaining a correct un 





were no longer under the care of their parent. 


In the ensuing winter my robin had to suffer a. 
persecution, which would either have destroyed | 
her, or driven her from the spot, if I had not come 
forward as her champion. I frequently laid her 
crumbs on the outside of a window, which bad wea-| 
ther obliged me to shut immediately. Here she was 


{bird would have remained in its vicinity, she has 
chased it away. 

Such has been my acquaintance with my bird, 
|during upwards of thirteen years; and, at the end 
lof this time, her eye and her plumage were not less 
bright, nor her wings and her feet less active. I 


| to shorten her journeys ; but when a fine stout young | derstanding of words in our mother tongue, is to study them 


merely as Englsth words, with but little regard to their deri 
vation. We will almost invariably find, that words derived 
from the Greek and Latin acquire in English new shades 01 
meaning not contained in the originals, and in many cases 
the signification becomes wholly changed. Who could te!! 
the present signification of sycophant, egregious,* aud num- 
beriess other words, merely from kuowiug their derivations ’ 
We may find, indeed, that some authors, who depend too 


always pursued, with great ferocity, by a bird of her have dreaded the season of her moulting, when the | puch upon their classical learning, as a help in writing 


own species. Both birds recognised in me the pro- 
tector of my feathered friend; if I remained at the 
window she ate in security, and the aggressor took 
to its wings; if I retired, she flew away in terror, 
and her enemy took possession of the field. This 
iffords some illustration of the vulgar notion that 


the red-breasts of two years old kill those of one. ; 


Nor are red-breasts the only enemies which red- 
breasts have to fear; for, if they are murderers, 
sparrows are daring robbers. ‘These would not have 
injured her person; but I was equally obliged to 
stand guard over her provisions, which they would 


‘feathers of her neck and breast were reduced to 
rags, and those of her tail dropped off, one by one, 
till no tail was left; and I have dreaded severe fros- 
ty nights, lest she should not be able to survive the 
cold; but still my bird always appeared in the 
morning. 

During the frost of the last week of the last month, 
my bird was my torment, by being continually at 
my window, beseeching me to let her in; and when 
admitted, I had great difficulty in driving her out 
She wanted shelter, and endeavoured to elude all 
my attempts to force her to the open window. This 


English, often pervert aud misapply their’own language i: 
consequence. Smollet, for instance, frequently distorts 
English words by using them in their pure Latin sense. It 
however, it be necessary to know the derivations, they may 
be learned without the toil of mastering the ianguages. One 
of the principal arguments used in favour of classical studies 
is, thata pure and elegant style cannot be acquired without 
an acquaintance with the excellent mode!s of composition 
contained in the dead languages. In the early ages of modern 
literature, this argument was more forcible than at present 
But we have now abundance of fine models in our vernacular 








* According to their derivation, the titeral meaning of the first 
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been made ; and our language has been enriched with every | 
form of speech that can with propriety be borrowed from the 
stores of antiquity. He who wishes to be an author, must | 
principally study the language in which he expects to write. | 
The English has its peculiar and original beauties; and as_ 
those are not to be found in any other dialect, no foreign’ 
study ce» help us to turn them to advantage. We must not) 
dig in another soil for gems which are found only in our own. | 
It is common for persons who value themselves upon their | 
classical erudition, to say they can recognise a writer's defi- 
ciency in that department from the incorrectness of his com- 
position This we deny. We could mention numbers who 
write with purity and elegance, though unacquainted with) 
any other language than their own—and numbers of very 

learned men, whose English composition is wretched. It is, 
much easier to perceive that a writer is learned from his. 
pedaatry, than from his correctness. We are willing to allow 

that the knowledge of Latin and Greek is highly important to | 
persons engaged in some particular pursuits of literature, but, 
we cannot thiok it so universally necessary as some assert; | 
we are willing to allow it all the utility it can be rationally 
proved to possess, but put no faith in the mystical and unde. || 
tinable virtues usually attributed to it by those canting scho-| 
lars who are more puffed up than edified by their learning. 





Hho is a gentleman ?—This is a question we often hear | 
asked ; and to give it a perfectly accurate answer is perhaps 
not so easy as at first may appear. The word gentleman has' 
at different times undergone various changes in its meaning. i 
We believe it was originally applied only in regard to birth :|) 


SE — _ — 


é ay Par 
tongue; good translations of all the ancient classics have | and we firmly believe, that he who embarks in it, (provided | 


| way connected with authorship. 
l|of great authors have died poor or bankrupt: among those quently to be found among eminent authors. Lord Byron, 
'we might mention Goldsmith, Burns, and Sheridan. Byron | notwithstanding his scepticism, held Friday in dread as an 


|, when people could find nothing worth quotir 





Superstitions of great men.—It is curious and somewhat 


he has not overrated his talents, and aspired to a station he | humiliating to observe, that the greatest minds are often 
jsubject to superstition. We might name Alexander and 


is not competent to fill,) is under no absolute necessity of | 
being more unhappy than the generality of men. We lately | Cesar—but in them it is less to be wondered at, from the 
saw a well-written article in one of the English magazines— || comparative darkness of the age in which they lived: the 
(we believe, the European)—entitled ‘* Authors vindicated | most surprising instances are to be found in modern times.— 
from the vulgar charge of poverty,” in which it was clearly Charles XII. of Sweden, during his sojourn in Turkey, be- 
proved, that scarce any author of eminence, from Homer came an infidel, but continued till his death to believe in 
downward, had ever been long exposed to that evil, unless the most unlimited predestination. Bonaparte, who appeared 


in consequence of his own prodigality, or of misfortunes no jto have no religion, entertained a superstitious awe of the 
It is true, that a multitnde | power of Destiny. Weaknesses of this kind aro also fre- 





also would probably have died bankrupt, had he not inherited unlucky day ; and he was subject to several other silly super- 
a large estate a short time before his decease. But why was ‘titions. It is said that Sir Walter Scott believes in some oi 
this? Surely not because those gifted writers had never de. the Highland superstitions; and Goethe, the celebrated 
rived ample profit from their works. | German author, in his auto-biography. very seriously tells of 
_ ———----_——— || seeing his own ghost! This, we believe, is one of the weak 
Latin quotations.—It is said that General M’Clure, who, | 1 o.ses of great men, which little men have often imitated. 

we begin to suspect, is rather an eccentric character, is in ——_—_—_—_—_— 

the habit of demanding a translation of every scrap of Latin | Remedy for infemperance.—Instavces of the success of Di 
quoted by members of the legislature in their speeches He , Chambers’ medicine for the cure of habitual intoxication, 
deserves more credit for this than for his late taxation bill; | @7e announced in almost all our public journals. It is a sub 
as pedants deserve to be persecuted more than bachelors. ject which deserves attention. There is some reason to 


This kind of pedantry was excusable in the middle ages, hope that this remedy will ey entually be the means of lessen- 
n »g in their own | ing, and perhaps partially removing, one of the most terrible 


of human vices and evils. Should this be the result, the in- 





language : it continued, however, to be sanctioned by au 


‘thors of note long after the revival of learning, but is now | ventor of it will deserve to be ranked among the greatest be 


beginning to be discountenanced by those whose example nefactors of the human race : 
ought to be influential. | A query and reply.—What is more uncomfortable thao 


A cold summer's day 





= 


A brief Review.— The present article is not a critique upon cold winter's day? 


but in time it began to have relation also to the courteous and || any late work, but rather a review of the retrospective kind; | @yrious toast.—The Sethe ing toast ures given by one oi 


polished manners which ought, oftener than they do, to be-|, 
long to persons of gentle extraction. The meaning of the || 
term at present, especially in this country, has become al-| 
most completely inverted from the original, nobleness of|| 
birth having now very little connexion with it. What it is! 
that constitutes a gentleman, in our country, we will endea. |! 
vour to define, according to prevailing feelings and received |, 
opinions. Little weight as high birth has among us, it is not, 
wholly devested of its importance. No one, we believe, can 
here be debarred from aspiring to the highest rank in society, || 
merely on account of the meanness of his extraction; yet it! 
cannot be denied, that a respectable or distinguished parent ! 
age Mav serve as a «trong assistant recommendation to one 
who is deserving in other respects. As a sole recommenda 
tion, however, it would avail but little. A person’s birth will, 
perhaps, in every age, and under every form of government, 
be considered worthy of some slight consideration ; and this 
may be without any danger of its giving rise to a new aristo | 
cracy. Ina country like ours, none can ever claim especial | 
respecton the score of birth, except the tmmediate descend 
ants of persons reaily distinguished. The honour reflected 
from a noble ancestry —we use the expression in a republican 
sense—is too frail and flickering to last long. Nothing could 
be more ridiculous than for a person on this side of the At- || 
lantic to make any extra pretensions to respectability because | 
he can trace his descent through eight or ten obscure geue- 
rations, up to some insignificant British peer. But enough 
of birth. We all know, that in this country a man may be a 


gentleman, alihough, as Foote says, he has never had a, 


grandfather. We will next consider how far wealth is ne-| 


cessary We have heard tell of poor gentlemen, in every 
age; and as gentility and fashion are not synonymous, we 
presume wealth is notindispensable to one who claims aright 
to that rank. How much poverty, however, is compatible 
with the name, we are unable to determine. We trust there 
are not many occupations, either intellectual or mechanical, 
which can be plead as objections to the gentility of those who 
follow them. ‘This is a ticklish question ; and we must touch 
upon it but lightly ‘The most important requisites are cha- 
racter, manners, and education: ifthe first is unspotted, the 
second—we will not say perfect, but free from considerable 
imperfections—aod the third respectable, they will cover a 
multitude of deficiencies in all other requirements. This 

efinition may appear too general: but he who is a gentleman 

f nature's making, will have an intuitive understanding of all 
the minute particulars; and he who is not so by nature, we 
iear will never become so by art. 


Miseries of genius —‘Vhere are agreat many different kinds 
f cant, and they are all sufficiently odious. We know of 
nothing which is a more fruitful subject of cant, than the 
miseries to which anthors aud men of genius are said to be 
subject. This, indeed, in some measure, originates from au- 
thors themselves, many of whom, for the sake of notoricty, 
affect a great deal of unhappiness. At the head of those, in 
letter times, way be placed Lord Byrou. This noble poet, 
no doubt, suffered his fall share of “the thousand natural 
shocks which flesh is heir to ;” bat every ove who was per- 
sonally acquainted with him, knew that he was very different 
from the wretched being which in his works he endeavours to 
passfor Authorship. like every other pursuit, has its pecu- 


ar vexatious, butit has also its peculiar sources of pleasure 


| their tedious length; but this work is by no means liable to 


\ 


the subject of it being a production of no very recent date.| 1. suyocates of liberty and equality, during the Freach re 
The task of a critic is often a disagreeable one, especially | y.jution: “ Moy the enemies of liberty be drawn at full 
whea he is under the painful necessity of exposing numerous length, and the gallows be the frame of the picture.” 

faults; but none can be more pleasing when he is able to 

lavish sincere and well-merited praise upon the subject of | 
his remarks. This happily is at present the case with us his farewell of an American audience in the characters of Mac- 
Our labour is repaid by the pleasure we take in it, and it will beth and Delaval. In both he exerted himself to the utmost, 
be overpaid, if it prove the means of rescuing the poem un- ™ !! determined to leave an impression that time should not 
der consideration from the partial neglect in which it has) ¢@sily efface. There is something painful in witnessing the 
lain. There is no fault more common among the effusions of closing efforts of a great man, and never was that feeling 


modern bards, as well as some of those of olden time, than | ™°re strongly excited than on the present occasion On the 
, s ® - 
fall of the curtain, Mr. M. stepped forward, and, io a feeling 


and geutlemanly manner, acknowledged his gratelul sense 
of the very kind and liberal way in which he had been re 

ceived in America, “ Next to his own country,”’ he said 
“he should ever regard the United States with feelings ot 
respect and admiration.”’ The address was followed by the 
most deafening applause, and Mr. M. retired trom our view, 
most probably for ever. It is almost unnecessary to add, that 
lhe origin of this beautiful effusion is involved in obscurity. the house was crowded in every part. 

Some pretend to trace it to the Elizabethian age—and the 

nervous simplicity of the style, and the pithy brevity of the | 
| matter, do somewhat favour the idea of its being a production 


Park Theatre. —On Monday evening Mr. Macready took 


such acharge. It is a poem of the pathetic kind, and such 
is its comprehensive brevity, that we are able to quote the 
whole of it, from beginning to end. 
“ Old Grimes is dead, that good old soul, 
~ We veer shall see him more ; 
« Tle used to wear an old blue coat 
“ That buttoned down betore.” 


Miseries of sickness.—It is to wake up in the morning, get 
hall-dressed, and go to bed again on finding that your limbs 
: are not disposed to locomotion. It is to see your servant en 
of that era: others, however, look upon it as belonging to 4 ter with your boots nicely polished, and to feel that his labour 
much later period, but they disagree in their conjectures re-| has been bootless. It is to have the whole family rash into 
specting the author. Some attribute it to the mad poet, others your room, screaming, ** What's the matter?’ It is to re 
to the author of Horace in New-York, others again to Mrs. aaa a a _— vaes ere — “| an ae with 

. . . his cane, shake his bead ominously and take his lancet out 
Royall ; but the majority, and we believe with the greatest of his jacket pocket It is to have , our throat choked with 
probability, assert that it is an effusion from the prolific and pills, and your palate in open rebellion against potions. It is 
versatile pen of Colonel Stone. The tone of moral solemnity to have your eyes filled with camphor, and your nose with 
which pervades the piece says very much in favour of the bartshorn. It is answer the same question fifty times a day 
It certainly bears a very strong resembiance | and to see the faces of all your friends dressed for the orca 
But sion, in sympathetic sadness Itis to bear all their voices 
pitched to a whining and melancholy tune, when you know 
they will forget your suffering the moment they quit you: 
presence, It is to have your door-bell unstrong, and to know 


latter opinion. 
to many effusions which are known to be the Colonel’s. 
it is time to commence our review. 
“ Old Grimes is dead” — 
This is the most appropriate manver of opening the poem that that all your neighbours are cursing you for the tan-bark that 
is spread before your house. It is to be fed with a spoon, and 


. : : to wax lean upon panada. [t is to have the cat jump on your 
. me nd of poetic melancholy, 
of the subj¢ et, and fills oa with a kind F a bed, and to parade leisurely abont, without your | eing able 


reminding us of the end to which we are all hastening. 


can well be imagined—it discloses at once the pathetic natare 


to throw her out of the window, It isto have some dissipated 

old moscheto make a banquet from your nose, and to be tow 

As the first clause is designed to throw a shade of melancholy | feeble te eject him It is to receive an invitation to a party 
: where you would be sure of meeting a lady with whom you 


over our spirits, so this is intended to melt and soften the sre three-fourths in love, and to foreen the radiance of het 
grief already inspired. It increases our interest in the story sunny eve, and the melody of her silvery tongue It is to 
of the deceased, by informing us that he was good ; and gives let your beard grow until you look as venerable as the he 
us but too full assurance thatthe good and the old, as well as goat of Schrec khorn. Itisto have your ey es look like old 
the young and the wicked, must die. From the amiable | bullets, and your cheeks like leather. And, finally, if you 
- “ m _ die, itis to be spoken well of by every body, and to have your 
character which Mr. Grimes seems to have borne, we think oo, misprinted in the newspapers.— Morning Courier 

it very probable that he was nearly related to the poet who 
alized his memory 


‘* —that good ald soul”— 


Tems.—Thomas Moore, the poet, is said to be engaged for 
the London Tiwes, at a salary of two thousand pounds ste1 
ling, which is a little less than nine thousand dollars a year 

Mr. Hill, a gentleman, we understand, of high literary qua 
lifications, and editor of the Boston Lyceum, is preparing for 
publication “ Specimens of American Poetry, with critical 
‘ biographical notices.” 
ate The son of Marshal Schwartzenberge was shot in a due! 
This is very appropriate. After informing us of the death of Madame Pasta, is shortly expected in London, to appeat 
Mr. Grimes, and also of his virtue and vererable age, this on the boards of the king's theatre. 
descriptive passage is brought to bring his departed personal 
image before the mind's eye, which, from our knowing how MARRIED, 
delusive it is, increases the pathetic effect of the piece. This On Sunday last, by the Rev. Mr. Rrientnell, Mr. Wm 
poem is formed upon the most regular plan, having a begin. F. Cisco, printer, of this citv, to Miss Ann M’Cann, of 
ning, end, aud mildie Boston, davchier of Sylvester M'Cann, deceased 





has immort 
‘We ne'er shall see him more”™— 

This forms the climax of pathetic expression ; it finishes what 

the other line began, and draws tears from us like an onion 


He used to wear an old blue coat, 
That buttoned down ! 
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POETRY. 








FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
TO CLARA. 


Wou tp the green curtain of the grave 
Were drawn around my last cold rest, 
As softly as yon shadows wave 
Around the far blue mountain’s breast ; 
For length of life is length of wo, 
And human love at best deceit, 
And all we've known—all we shall know, 
All we have met—we still must meet : 
And weary grows our desert way ; 
While every light, save Hope’s, has fled. 
And that is dim as winter’s day, 
With vainly watching o'er the dead ! 
Here we must mingle with the low, 
And half forget our spirits’ power, 
And feel our burning bosoms grow 
Cold as their own with every hour ; 
And we must watch, and weep, and pray 
To shun the death that would be kind, 
And for the need of one poor day, 
Wreck all the glories of the mind! 
None think as we have ever thought, 
Chained vassals to their daily bread ; 
None know the feelings that have wrought 
Such triumph o’er the heart and head! 
They hear a voice—they see a form, 
"Tis all they think—and all they care— 
They caunot catch the feelings warm, 
The pride, the glory, the despair, 
That pass, like evening lights, o’er all 
The moments of a heart's high life, 
Wrapping the soul within a pall 
Whose dark folds tremble in the strife ‘ 
Dark--dark hath been, in many a scene 
My wayward lot of varied wo, 
And settled gloom doth lower between 
Hope and ought better here below ; 
For friends forsake and foes wax strong, 
And e’en the rabble bow to me— 
Hatred, disgrace, oppression, wrong, 
Have sealed my utter destiny. 
I feel not now as once I felt— 
The thrilling throb, the unbending brow 
The unfaltering knee that never bent, 
The beart, the soul, have left me now ; 
And I am doomed to wear away 
The gifts once honoured by thy praise 
And far—how far '—from bliss astray, 
To end unknown my cheerless days 


Well, be it so '!—i would not be 
One of the herd I loathe and scorn, 
For all the wealth of land and sea, 
Though ‘twere as glorious as the morn 
I would not stoop to practise guile, 
To damn my neighbour with a lie, 
To sack and plunder with a smile, 
And follow pious infamy, 
Though Eos were a world of gems, 
And I were monarch of the whole— 
Though forest leaves were diadems, 
And I a creature with a soul !— 
( have an eye, a spirit still, 
For Nature in her sweetest moods 
The silvery stream, the sunny bill, 
The majesty of solitudes ; 
The music of the water-fall, 
The vesper hymn at daytight’s close 
Che ragged rocks that tower o'er all, 
While the grass springs, the blue sky glows 
Mid these fair scenes I half forget 
The wrongs, the woes, that I have borne, 
And, though my brightest star hath set, 
Stretched on the cliff, I cease to mourn 
There's sweetness in the flowering grove 
There's beauty in the waveless river 
And, while I gaze abroad, I love, 
Adore, and bless the mighty Give: 
And feel my spirit borne away 
Beyond the things of common note 











Forgetful of my dust and clay, 
On which the herd of mortals doat. 


In the old days of wisdom, when 
A child was born, the fathers wept ; 
They knew his soul would turn again 
Back to the fount where it had slept— 
When years had ta’en away his strength, 
And cares had clouded his bright brow, 
And he had found that all, at length, 
Verged into wo—and endless now ! 
So they wailed o'er the birth of one 
Whose death-hour would bring joy to all 
Who loved him ere his race begun, 
But loved him more beneath the pall ! 


Clara! my strain is closing now! 
Tis the last sweep of breaking chords— 
’Tis the last pulse—the last dark flow 
Of the wild heart's mysterious words ! 
I've seen thee when thy heart was gay, 
When sadness flitted o’er thy face, 
Io merry crowds by night and day, 
And kneeling in the holy place ; 
And I have loved as few can love, 
Without a hope, without a fear, 
As the heart gushes forth above, 
With the quick pulse and starting tear 
And now—(my spirit quails to think 
I ne'er shall speak thy name again !) 
I stand upon the utmost brink 
That bounds the path of human pain. 
The chain is forged—the doom is sealed— 
The knell hath told—the hour is come ; 
A guiding light hath been revealed 
Through the dark mazes of earth's gloom ; 
And I will follow on my way, 
Like one whose task is finished here— 
The unknown being of a day, 
Whose brightest rapture was a tear 
Clara! farewell! the time hath been 
When I could sigh thy lovely name, 
But that hath past—and every scene 
That led me on to love and fame. 
The woes | bear ‘twere vain to tell— 
Hear all in—love, farewell 


From the Free Press. 
TO A MUSICAL INSECT. 
BY A YOUNG LADY IN A CONSUMPTION. 


Oft as the evening hours appear, 

Their coming thou art sure to greet ; 
Thy chirping voice | love to hear, 

So mournful, yet so shrill and sweet. 
My hearth has long been thy retreat, 

And welcome, longer still, thou art ; 
The rising notes thou dost repeat 

Are soothing to my lonely heart. 
I cannot raise my voice, like thee, 

In tuneful and adoring lays ; 
Disease has long withheld from me 

The power to sing my Maker's praise 
But thou, unconscious of thy power, 

Hast hither come, untaught by art, 
To cheer, in solitary hour, 

My deeply-musing, pensive heart 
And, though by instinct only taught, 

Te sing in evening's silent hour, 
Thy music, with much meaning frauglit, 

Reminds me of His gracious power, 
But thou art frail, and J no less, 

Thou may’st survive my wasting clay 
The springs of life in me may cease, ; 
Long before thou art called away 

Yea, thou may'st chirp around my grave 
When summer breezes fill the air, 
And 09’er its mound shall lightly wave 
The grass and wild flowers springing ther 
But, if I meet my Ged in peace, 
If Jesus be my sure defence, 
Where thy song shall for ever cease, 
Mine, never-ending, will commence 


farewell ' S. L. F. 








| 
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From the Recorder and Telegraph. 
SCENES OF THE CRUCIFIXION. 








No. I. 





The moon was shining yet. The Orient’s brow, 
Set with the morning star, was not yet dim ; 
And the deep silence which subdues the breath 
Like a strong feeling, hung upon the world 

As sleep upon the pulses of a child. 

’Twas the last watch of night. Gethsemane, 
With its bathed leaves of silver, seemed dissolved 
In visible stillness, and as Jesus’ voice, 

With its bewildering sweetness, met the ear 

Of his disciples, it vibrated 

Like the first whisper in a silent world. 


They came on slowly. Heaviness oppressed 
The Saviour’s heart—and when the kindnesses 
Of his deep love were poured, he felt the need 
Of near communion—for his gift of strength 
Was wasted by the spirit’s weariness. 

He left them there, and went a little on— 
And, iu the depth of that hushed silentness, 
Alone with God, he fell upon his face, 

And as his heart were broken with the rush 
Of his surpassing agony, and death, 

| Wrung to him from a dying universe, 

Were mightier thau the Son of man could bear 
He gave his sorrows way, and in the deep 
Prostration of his soul breathed out the prayer, 





H “Father, if it be possible with thee, 


? ** Let this cup pass from me.”’ ©, how a word, 
Like the forced drop before the fountain breaks, 
Stilleth the press of human agony ! 

The Saviour felt its quiet in his soul ; 

And though his strength was weakness, and the light 
Which led him on till now was sorely dim, 

He breathed a new submission—* Not my will, 
But thine be done, O Father!” As he spoke, 
Voices were heard in heaven, and music stole 
Out from the chambers of the vaulted sky, 

As if the stars were swept like instruments. 

No cloud was visible, but radiant wings 

Were coming with a silvery rush to earth— 
And, as the Saviour rose, a glorious one, 

With an illumined forehead, and the light 
Whose fountain is the mystery of God, 
Encalined within his eye, bowed down to him 

| And nerved him with a ministry of strength 

It was enough, and with his godlike brow 
Re-written of his Father's messenger, 

| With meekness whose divinity is more 

Than power and glory, he returned again 

To his disciples, and awaked their sleep, 


| For “ he that should betray him was athand.”’ Roy. 


| FROM THE FRENCH. 


Thou speakest ill of me, and I speak well of thee ; 
| Luckless art thou—luckless am I, for every body knows- 
| both lie. 
| — : = = — = = 
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